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WHEN FOUND— 


Sone for the lamented death of His Majesty King Edward 
VII. has been so sincerely expressed in the columns of the 
press during the past weeks, and feelings of heartfelt sympathy 
for the Queen-Mother and all the members of the Royal Family have 
so filled the hearts of all citizens of the world, that any further 
expression by us might seem unnecessary and superfluous. The 
King’s death was no less a calamity to his subjects than to his family, 
and the Council of the Dickens Fellowship, in sending the following 
letter to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Alexandra, was, we are 
confident, not only voicing its own feelings and sentiments, but 
those of every member of the Society :— 


“ May iT Piease Your Maussty, 

“As Representatives of the Dickens Fellowship, now owning 
a membership of over 17,000 in every quarter of His Majesty’s 
dominions, we beg, most humbly and respectfully, to offer you our 
sincere and deepest sympathy upon the unspeakable sorrow which 
has fallen upon yourself, your family, and the nation at large 
through the lamented death of our Sovereign Lord King Edward, of 
noble and beloved memory. We can only pray that Almighty God 
will sustain you in your affliction with that comfort and consolation 
which are the attributes of His Divine Mercy and Grace.” 

* * * * * 


The ninth of the present month is the fortieth anniversary of the 
death of Dickens, and, following our usual custom, we reprint one of 
the many contemporary tributes to his memory. On this occasion 
we have chosen the article Anthony Trollope contributed to the 
July, 1870, issue of his own magazine, St. Paul’s. We also reprint 
the article which appeared in the Christmas (1870) number of The 
Graphic on Dickens’s study at Gadshill, which accompanied the 
engraving of Sir Luke Fildes’s famous picture of “The Empty 
Chair,” a reproduction of the original water-colour painting of whick 
also appears in the present number. It will be noticed that the 
painting differs in one or two particulars from the familiar engraving. 
Our frontispiece is a portrait of the novelist, which, so far as we are 
aware, has never been published before, and was lent for the purpose 
by Mr. Jack Shaw, of Dublin. 


* * * * * 


The Summer Festival of the Dickens Fellowship takes place on 
Saturday, June 25th, at Bury St. Edmund’s and Ipswich. The train 
leaves Liverpool Street for the former town at 840 am. A 
sufficiently long stay will be made there to enable the party to visit 
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all the Dickensian places and scenes of interest, and luncheon will be 
served at the Angel Hotel. The journey witl then be continued at 
3.10 to Ipswich, where tea will be taken at the Great White Horse, 
and the remainder of the day spent in the town, returning by the 
7.43 to London, reaching Liverpool Street Station at 9.25. At Bury 
St. Edmund’s Mr. C. M. Neale, the author of “ An Index to Pickwick,” 
will conduct the party round the town, and a similar office will be 
performed at Ipswich by Mr. Frank Woolnough, President of the 
Ipswich Literary Society. On another page will be found some 
notes on the Dickens associations with the two towns, jand full 
particulars of the day’s outing in our advertisement pages. The cost 
of tickets, including railway fare, luncheon and tea, will be 12s. 6d. 
to members and 15s. to non-members of the Fellowship, applications 
for which should be made at once to the Secretary. 

* * * * * 


We hear that Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens, brother of Mr. Henry 
F. Dickens, K.C., has left Australia for England on a lecture tour, 
with his father’s life and writings as his subject. His first lecture 
will be delivered in London, and the tour is expected to extend to 
Canada, the United States and other countries. We need hardly say 
that Mr. Dickens will meet with a hearty welcome wherever he goes. 


*% * x * * 


We are anticipating the visit of many of our members from abroad 
during the next month or two. At the present moment Mrs. Inez 
Rice Keller, of New York City, and Mrs. Joyce Tilley, Miss Tilley, 
and Miss Sara Davies, of Melbourne, are in London; whilst we 
learn that Mr. W. Stapleton of Toronto, Mrs. Newcomer of Beth- 
lehem, U.S.A., and Mr. Fred. Bishop of Rangoon, are expected 
immediately. We trust that all Dickensian visitors to England will 
notify us of their arrival, Mr. Jack Shaw, of Dublin, is also making 
a stay in London. 

* * * * * 

A strong Branch of the Dickens Fellowship has been formed at 
Grimsby with Mr. T. H. Gale as Hon. Secretary and Lady Doughty 
as first President; on another page will be found a report of the 
inaugural meeting. The Gravesend Branch has also been revived 
with renewed vigour. At its opening meeting an exhibition of 
Dickensiana was held;and some Dickens recitals were given by Mr 
W. J. Douglas. We would call attention to the change in Hon. 
Secretaries ofthe Hull and Rochester Branches notified on the cover. 


x * * * * 
Mr. Frank Speaight completed his American and Canadian tour 


last month and sailed for Australia, where he is engaged for an 
extended tour through the Commonwealth. 


* * * * “*& 

Any guide book to Broadstairs must naturally deal with Dickens’s 
association with the seaside resort, and much interesting matter to 
Dickensians will be found in the Archer Guide, just issued, 

THE Eprror, 
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CHARLES DICKENS* 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


it seems to have been but the other day that, sitting where I now 

sit, in the same chair, at the same table, with the same familiar 
things around me, I wrote for the Cornhill Magazine a few lines 
in remembrance of Thackeray, who had then been taken from us ; 
and when those lines appeared, they were preceded by others, very 
full of feeling, from his much older friend, Charles Dickens. Now I 
take up my pen again, because Charles Dickens has also gone, and 
because it is not fit that this publication should go forth without a 
word spoken to his honour. 

It is singular that two men in age so nearly equal, in career so 
nearly allied, friends so old, and rivals sv close, should each have left 
us so suddenly, without any of that notice, first doubting and then 
assured, which illness gives; so that in the case of the one as of the 
other, the tidings of death’s dealings have struck us a hard and 
startling blow, inflicting, not only sorrow, but for a while that 
positive, physical pain which comes from evil tidings which are 
totally unexpected. It was but a week or two since that I was 
discussing at the club that vexed question of American copyright 
with Mr. Dickens, and, while differing from him somewhat, was 
wondering at the youthful vitality of the man who seemed to have 
done his forty years of work without having a trace of it left upon 
him to lessen his energy, or rob his feelings of their freshness. It 
was but the other day that he spoke at the Academy dinner, and 
those who heard him then heard him at his best ; and those who did 
not hear him, but only read his words, felt how fortunate it was that 
there should be such a man to speak for literature on such an occasion. 
When he took farewell of the public as a public reader, a few months 
since, the public wondered that a man in the very prime of his 
capacity should retire from such a career. But though there was to 
be an end of his readings, there was not, therefore, to ke an end of 
his labours. He was to resume, and did resume, his old work, and 
when the first number of Hdwin Drood’s Mystery was bought up 
with unprecedented avidity by the lovers of Dickens’s stories, it was 
feared, probably, by none but one that he might not live to finish 
his chronicle. He was a man, as we all thought, to live to be a 
hundred. He looked to be full of health, he walked vigorously, he 
stood, and spoke, and, above all, he laughed like a man in the full 
vigour of his life. He had never become impassive as men d6 who 
have grown old beneath burdens too heavy for their shoulders. 
Whatever he did seemed to come from him easily, as though he 
delighted in the doing of it. To hear him speak was to long to be 
a speaker oneself ; because the thing, when properly managed, could 
evidently be done so easily, so pleasantly, with such gratification 
not only to all hearers but to oneself! We were, indeed, told some 
time since that he was ill, and must seek rest for awhile; but any 
one may be ill for a period. What working man does not suffer 
occasionally ? But he never looked ill when he was seen at his work. 
As I am now writing, it is just two years and two months since I 
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entered the atcha of New York as he was,leaving it, a I then 
called on him on board the Russia. I found him with one of his 
feet bound up, and he told me, with that pleasant smile that was so 
common to him, that he had lectured himself off his legs; otherwise 
he was quite well. When I heard afterwards of his labours in the 
States, and of the condition in which those labours had been con- 
tinued, it seemed to be marvellous that any constitution should have 
stood it. He himself knew, no doubt, where the shoe pinched him, 
where the burden was too heavy, where the strain told—that strain, 
without which such work as his could not adequately be done; but 
there was a vitality in the man, and a certain manliness of 
demeanour, which made those who looked upon him believe that 
nothing that he had yet done had acted injuriously upon the machine 
of his body. But that it had so acted there can be but little doubt. 
We have been told that he complained in his own home that his 
present work was burdensome to him, and thatthe task of composi- 
tion was difficult. When making pecuniary arrangements for the 
publication of Hdwin Drood he especially stipulated by deed that 
the publishers should be reimbursed for any possible loss that might 
accrue to them should he be prevented by death or sickness from 
completing his work—a stipulation which can hardly have been 
necessary, but which, as it betrays his own nervousness, so also gives 
evidence of his own honour and thoughtful integrity. 

The event, which he alone thought probable enough to require 
prevision, has taken place; and Edwin Drood, like ‘“‘ Denis Duval,” 
and “* Wives and Daughters ”’—the novel on which Mrs. Gaskell was 
engaged when she died—will be left unfinished. To speak here of 
the circumstances of his life—or of the manner of the sad catastrophe 
which has taken him from us--would be unnecessary. The daily 
and weekly newspapers have already told the public all that can be 
told at once—and that which will require later and careful telling, 
will, we hope, be told with care. Of the man’s public work and 
public character it may, perhaps, not be amiss for one who remembers 
well the Sketches by Boz when they first came out, to say a few 
words. Of his novels, the first striking circumstance is their unpre- 
cedented popularity. This is not the time for exact criticism; but, 
even were it so, no critic is justified in putting aside the consideration 
of that circumstance. When the masses of English readers, in all 
English-reading countries, have agreed to love the writings of any 
writer, their verdict will be stronger than that of any one judge, let 
that judge be ever so learned and ever so thoughtful. However the 
writer may have achieved his object, he has accomplished that which 
must be the desire of every author—he has spoken to men and 
women who have opened their ears to his words, and have listened 
to them. He has reached the goal which all authors seek. In this 
respect Dickens was, prabably, more fortunate during his own life 
than any writer that ever lived. The English- speaking public may 
be counted, perhaps, as a hundred millions, and wherever English is 
read these books are popular from the highest to the lowest—among 
all classes that read. In England his “novels are found in every 
house in which books are kept ; but in America his circulation is 
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much more extended than it is in England, because the houses in 
which books exist are much more numerous. I remember another 
novelist saying to me of Dickens—my friend and bis friend, Charles 
Lever—that Dickens knew exactly how to tap the ever newiy- 
growing mass of readers as it sprang up among the lower classes. 
He could measure the reading public—probably taking his measure 
of it unconsciously—and knew what the public wanted of him. 
Consequently the sale of his books has been hitherto so far from 
ephemeral—their circulation has been so different from that which 
is expected for ordinary novels—that it has resembled in its nature 
the sales of legs of mutton or of loaves of bread. The butcher or 
baker will know how many of this or that article he will “do” in 
a summer or in a winter quarter, and so does the bookseller know 
how many Pickwicks and how many WNicklebys he will “do.” 
That there should be an average and continued demand for books as 
for other commodities is not astonishing. That readers should 
require an increasing number of Shakespeares, or of Euclids, or of 
“Robinson Crusoes,” is not strange. But it is very strange that 
such a demand of an author’s works should have grown up during 
his own life, that the demand should be made in regard to novels, 
that it should have continued with unabated force—and that it 
should exceed, as I believe it does exceed, the demand for the works 
of any other one writer in the language. 

And no other writer of English language except Shakespeare has 
left so many types of character as Dickens has done—characters 
which are known by their names familiarly as household words, and 
which bring to our minds vividly and at once a certain well- 
understood set of ideas, habits, phrases, and costumes, making 
together a man or woman, or child, whom we know at a glance and 
recognise at a sound—as we do our own intimate friends. And it 
may be doubted whether even Shakespeare has done this for so wide 
a circle of acquaintances. To constant readers of Shakespeare, Iago 
and Shylock, Rosalind and Juliet, Falstaff and Sir Toby, Lear and 
Lady Macbeth, have their characters so clearly discernible as to have 
become a part and parcel of their lives; but such readers are as yet 
comparatively few.in numbers. And other great authors have 
achieved the same thing with, perhaps, one or two characters. 
Bobadil, Squire Western, the Vicar of Wakefield, and Colonel 
Newcomb are among our very intimate friends, and have become 
types. With Scott’s characters, glorious as they are, this is hardly 
the case. We know well the characters, as Scott has drawn them, of 
Ivanhoe, Meg Merrilies, Mr. Oldbuck, Balfour of Burley, and the 
Master of Ravenswood ; but we know them as creations of Scott, and 
not as people in our own every-day world. We never meet with 
Meg Merrilies, or have any among our acquaintance whom we rank 
as being of the order of Ivanhoe. If we saw them in the flesh we 
should not recognise them at a glance. But Pickwick and Sam 
Weller, Mrs. Nickleby and Wackford Squeers, I'agin and Bill Sikes, 
Micawber, Mrs. Gamp, Pecksniff, and Bucket the Detective are 
persons so well known to us that we think that they who are:in any 
way of the professions of these worthies are untrue to themselves if 
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they depart in aught from their recognised and understood portraits. 
Pickwick can never be repeated—nulli similis aut secundus, he is 
among our dearest and nearest, and we expect no one to be like him. 
But a “boots” at an hotel is more of a “boots” the closer he - 
resembles Sam Weller. Many ladies talk like Mrs. Nickleby, and 
are perfect or imperfect in our estimation as they adhere or depart 
from their great prototype. With murderous Jews and their 
murdering agents we have probably but a distant acquaintance, but 
we fancy they should be as are Fagin and Sikes. A schoolmaster 
who lives by starving his boys will certainly have but one eye, as 
was the case with Mr. Squeers. The man with whom something is 
ever about to turn up is well known to us, and is always considered 
by us to be going under an alias when he is not called Micawber. 
The lady who follows a certain profession that has ever been open to 
ladies is no longer called by the old name, but is Mrs. Gamp. Every 
hypocrite whe knows his part wears the .Pecksniff shirt-collar. 
Every detective is to us a Bucket. And Dickens has given us 
conventional phrases of which everybody knows the meaning, 
though many are ignorant whence they come. ‘To have ‘‘ one’s greens 
on one’s mind” is as good English as “to be at sea” or “to be down 
in the mouth”; but many who can do nothing while their greens 
are on their mind, who are always talking of their greens, forget 
that the phrase began with that old warrior, Mrs. Bagnet. 

Most of us have probably heard Dickens’s ‘works often criticised, 
want of art in the choice of words, and want of nature in the creation 
of character, having been the faults most frequently attributed to 
him. But his words have been so potent, whether they may be 
right or wrong according to any fixed rule, that they have justified 
themselves by making themselves into a language which is in itself 
popular; and his characters, if unnatural, have made a second nature 
by their own force. It is fatuous to condemn that as deficient in art 
which has been so full of art as to captivate all men. If the thing 
be done which was the aim of the artist, fully dune, done beyond the 
power of other artists to accomplish, the time for criticising the 
mode of doing it is. gone by. Rules are needed in order that a 
certain effect may be obtained; but if the effect has certainly been 
obtained, what need to seek whether or no the rule has been obeyed ? 
The example, indeed, may be dangerous to others; as they have 
found who have imitated Dickens, and others will find who may 
imitate him in future. 

It always,seemed to me that no man ever devoted himself so 
entirely as Charles Dickens to things which he understood, and in 
which he could work with effect. Of other matters he seemed to 
have a disregard, and for many things almost a contempt which was 
marvellous. ‘To literature in all its branches his attachment was 
deep, and his belief in it was a thorough conviction. He could speak 
about it as no other man spoke. He was always enthusiastic in its 
interests, ready to push on beginners, quick to encourage those who 
were winning their way to success, sympathetic with his contem- 
porarics, and greatly generous to aid those who were failing. He 
thoroughly believed in literature; but in politics he seemed to have 
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no belief at all. Men in so-called public life were to him, I will not 
Say insincere men, but so placed as to be by their calling almost 
beyond the pale of sincerity. To his feeling, all departmental work 
was the bungled, muddled routine of a Circumlocution Office. State- 
craft was odious to him; and though he would probably never have 
asserted that a country could be maintained without legislative or 
executive, he seemed to regard such devices as things so prone to 
evil, that the less of them the better it would be for the country, and 
the farther a man kept himself from their immediate influence the 
better it would be for him. I never heard any man call Dickens a 
Radical; but if any man ever was so, he was a Radical at heart— 
believing entirely in the people, writing for them, speaking for them, 
and always desirous to take their part as against some undescribed 
and indiscernible tyrant, who to his mind loomed large as an official 
rather than as an aristocratic despot. He hardly thought that our 
Parliamentary rulers could be trusted to accomplish aught that was 
good for us. Good would come gradually, but it would come by the 
strength of the people, and in opposition to the blundering of our 
rulers. 

No man ever kept himself more aloof than Dickens from the 
ordinary honours of life. No titles were written after his name. 
He was not C.B., or D.C.L., or F.R.S.; nor did he ever attempt to 
become M.P. What titles of honour may ever have been offered to 
him I cannot say ; but that titles were offered I do not doubt. Lord 
Russell, a year or two ago, proposed a measure by which, if carried, 
certain men of high character and great capacity would have been 
selected as peers for life; but Charles Dickens would never have 
been made a lord. He probably fully appreciated his own position, 
and had a noble confidence in himself, which made him feel that 
nothing Queen, Parliament, or Minister could do for him would 
make him greater than he was. No title to bis ear could have been 
higher than that name which he made familiar to the ears of all 
reading men and women. 

He would attempt nothing—show no interest in anything—which 
he could not do, and which he did not understand. But he was not 
on that account forced to confine himself to literature. Every one 
knows how he read. Most readers of these lines, though they may 
never have seen him act—as I never did —still know that his acting 
was excellent. As an actor he would have been at the top of his 
profession. And he had another gift—had it so wonderfully that it 
may almost be said that he has left no equal behind him. He spoke 
so well, that a public dinner became a blessing instead of a curse if 
he was in the chair—had its compensating twenty minutes of 
pleasure, even if he were called upon to propose a toast, or to thank 
the company for drinking his health. For myself, I never could tell 
how far his speeches were ordinarily prepared; but I can declare 
that I have heard him speak admirably when he has had to do so 
with no moment of preparation. 

A great man has gone from us; such a one that we may surely 
say of him that we shall not look upon his like again. As years roll 
on, we shall learn to appreciate his loss. 
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e 
CHARLES DICKENS’S STUDY * 

bees room of which a faithful representation is given as a Supple- 

ment to our Christmas number is one in which Charles Dickens . 
passed much of his time, and did much of his work. It was his 
custom to make use on different occasions of three several apart- 
ments in his house as work-rooms, just as inclination or convenience 
dictated. In a secluded part of the shrubbery at Gad’s- Hill there 
stood, as most people know, a chdlet, given to him by his friend 
Fechter, and which was sent over from Paris in no less than ninety 
pieces, ail numbered with true French precision, and fitting to- 
gether like the joints in a puzzle. The upper room in this chdlet 
was his ordinary summer study, but as it had no fireplace he 
could only use it when the weather was warm. In winter he 
wrote either in his bedroom—at all times, and wherever he lived, 
a favourite working-place with him—or in this very apartment 
of which the portrait is before the reader. This was the room 
which went in the house by the name of the ‘‘ Study ’’—a bright 
cheerful place, brilliantly lighted by three great windows occupy- 
ing one side of it, in front of which was the desk at which Dickens 
sat, undazzled, in such a blaze of light as would have made any- 
body else in the world giddy and bewildered. 

Ranged in front of, and round about him, were a variety of 
objects which were always there for his eyes to rest on in the in- 
tervals of actual writing, and any one of which he would have in- 
stantly missed had it been removed. There was a French bronze 
group which figures in Mr. Fildes’s drawing, and which was ex- 
ceedingly humorous and good, representing a duel with swords, 
fought by a couple of very fat toads, one of them (characterised 
by that particular buoyancy which belongs to corpulence) in the 
act of making a prodigious lunge forward, which the other re- 
ceives in the very middle of his digestive apparatus, and under 
the influence of which it seems likely that he will satisfy the 
wounded honour of, his opponent by promptly expiring. There 
was another bronze figure which always stood near the toads, also 
of French manufacture, and also full of comic suggestion. It 
was a statuette of a dog-fancier—such a one as you used to see on 
the bridges or quays of Paris—with a profusion of little dogs 
stuck under his arms and into his pockets, and everywhere where 
little dogs «ould possibly be insinuated, all for sale, and all, as 
even a casual glance at the vendor’s exterior would convince the 
most unsuspicious person, with some screw loose in their physical 
constitutions or moral natures, to be discovered immediately after 
purchase. 

Those who have had access to the room in which Dickens wrote, 
and who have had gpportunities of noting the familiar odds and 
ends of which his desk furniture consisted, will remember many 
other items in the collection, all of which are now dispersed among 
his dear friends. There was the long gilt leaf, with the rabbit 
sitting erect upon its haunches, the huge paper-knife, often held 
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in his hand during his public readings, and the little fresh aie 
cup, ornamented with the leaves and blossoms of the cowslip, i 

which a few fresh flowers were always placed every eb ieiis pane 
Dickens invariably worked with flowers on his writing-table. Nor 
must the register of the day of the week and of the month, which 
stood always before him, be forgotten. Wherever he worked this 
was on his desk, and when the room in which he wrote his last 
paragraph was opened, some time after his death, the first thing 
to be noticed by those who entered was this register, set at ‘‘ Wed- 
nesday, June 8’’—the day of his seizure. This sad little record 
is in the possession of a member of the family, and the date which 
it registers will never be changed. Of course there were numbers 
of other small matters on his desk—the usual paraphernalia of 
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From the original water-colour painting by Sir Luke Fildes, R.A. 


an author’s most slender stock-in-trade: the big ink-bottle full of 
blue ink, the quill pen with which he always wrote, the pencil, 
the india-rubber, and the pin-cushion—that indispensable adjunct 
to a writing-table, of which every editor knows the value. 

One other characteristic feature of the Gad’s Hill library will 
be forgotten by no one who has ever been in the room. Let 
into the door of the apartment, and introduced into other nooks 
and corners where there was not sufficient depth of wall for the 
reception of real books, were several rows of sham volumes, the 
titles of which were devised by Dickens himself, and some of which 
were exceedingly grotesque and funny. There was a very long 
series, to begin with, occupying more than a single row, and 
entitled, ‘‘ The History of a Short Chancery Suit.’’ Another very 
extensive collection proclaimed itself as ‘‘ Hansard’s Guide to Re- 
freshing Sleep.’’ ‘‘ Cat’s Lives’’ was also a long series. being, 
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of course, in nine volumes. Among the works on a smaller scale 
were ‘‘Groundsel, by the author of ‘ Chickweed’;’’ and ‘‘ Chick- 
weed, by the author of ‘ Groundsel,’’’ ‘‘ Five Minutes in China,”’ 
‘‘The Quarrelly Review,’’ and a couple of ‘‘ backs,’’ intended as 
a satire on the elaborate disquisition on all things Shakespearian 
with which the press used to teem, and which were labelled re- 
spectively, ‘‘ Was Shakespeare’s Mother Fat?’’ and ‘‘ Had Shakes- 
peare’s Uncle a Singing Face?’’ The same spirit of exuberant 
fun appeared in these false book titles, which showed itself in a 
certain inscription placed by Dickens on the frame of a very bad 
picture, which hung formerly in the hall of one of his houses, and 
an illusion to which is suggested by the mention of these “‘ backs.”’ 
The picture was a very grim “‘ old master,’’ one of those which it 
is morally impossible that any human being can really derive plea- 
sure from contemplating ; and on its frame, printed in large char- 
acters, appeared these memorable words: ‘‘ You are not expected to 
admire this!’’ To how many such works, at home and abroad, 
might a similar inscription be appended with advantage! These 
book titles, like some other small details already spoken of as con- 
nected with Dickens’s ‘‘ Study,’’ could not be represented in the 
accompanying drawing. The main points of the scene are, how- 
ever, conspicuous enough—the big windows with the view outside, 
on which his eyes rested so often, sometimes doubtless unconscious 
of what was before them—the desk over which he bent in the 
breathless strain of mental labour, and the chair from which, when 
the day of such labour had terminated, he would rise elated or 
depressed, as even the most exalted of geniuses always must be, 
just in proportion to the greater or less degree of success which has 
attended his day’s work. 

Of what toil has this Gad’s Hill library been the scene! The 
intensity of the labour in which a really great author engages is 
something of which few, very few, can form even the slightest con- 
ception. He has to deal with things which are not. The events 
which he chronicles have never taken place. The people whom he 
describes have never, existed. He has the terrible option of de- 
ciding how they shall act in all sorts of emergencies, and under all 
sorts of circumstances. He has nothing to guide him but his own 
discretion and his own judgment. The boundlessness of the re- 
sources at his command is in itself a snare. His very liberty is, if 
one may say so, a sort of bondage; for it is a sham liberty after 
all; and with all the freedom which is at his command he is not 
free to make a mistake. Surely we must respect the workman who 
labours thus, and surely we must regard with something more 
than interest the minutest details even of the locality in which 
he has wrought. 

That locality has been most skilfully and faithfully rendered, 
as all who remember it will admit, in the present sketch, which, it 
may be mentioned, is the production of the artist who was 
especially selected by Mr. Dickens to illustrate his latest work—a 
fact which imparts an additional interest to the drawing itself. 


LO. 
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THE GRAVE OF DICKENS 


By CATHARINE WEED BARNES (MRS. H. SNOWDEN WARD) 


ee beyond the noise and tumult 
Of the city’s crowded street, 
Just beyond the well-worn pavement 
Daily thronged with restless feet, 
Rise the Minster’s hoary towers 
Guarding England’s noble dead. 
Let us pass the solemn portals 
With a hushed and reverent tread, 
While the organ’s stormy passion 
Shakes the arches overhead. 


Records of the bygone ages 
Meet my eyes on every side, 

Of the warriors, statesmen, sages, 
England’s glory and her pride. 

And Westminster's mighty arches, 
Brooding in a silence deep 

O’er her children’s sacred ashes 
Watch and ward for ever keep. 

There the men who loved and served her 
In a cloistere1 calmness sleep. 


Through the long-drawn aisles I wander, 
Pass by holy Edward’s tomb, 

And the shrine of Saxon Sebert, 
Shrouded in a dayless gloom. 

Regal honour, warlike glory, 
Tempt me not to turn aside; 

I can see in farther distance 

! Where my soul would fain abide, 

In the hallowed Poets’ Corner, 

| Far from earthly pomp and pride. 


Faintly shines a ray of sunlight 

i Through the window’s tinted glow, 

Glimmering mid the Gothic arches, 
To the pavement far below. 

Near me stands King Henry’s Chapel, 
With its wealth of oak and stone; 
And the long aisles stretch behind me, 

Into twilight shadows thrown, 
While I pause in reverent silence 
Here at Dickens’ tomb, alone, 
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Brief the inscription on. the saatbie: 
Only name and birth and death ; 
Yet the splendour of his genius 
Needs no monumental wreath. 
Noble dead are near him sleeping 
But their tombs, though rich in art, 
In their blazonry of sorrow 
-Cannot deeply touch the heart. 
Only at the tomb of Dickens 
Sighs are breathed and tear-drops start. 


| 


He could blend the tones of passion 
And the minor tones of pain 
With the ringing notes of: gladness 
Ever surging through his brain. 
It is fitting that the ration 
Which he honoured while on earth 
Should revere his sacred ashes, 
And should recognise his worth. 
For I hold the man of genius 
Far above the man of birth. 


Suddenly the labouring organ 
Breaks the quiet so profound . 
With a tender lamentation 
In its throbbing waves of sound. 
“Rest in peace,” it seems to whisper 
“ Death has quieted thy pain. 
Human joy and human sorrow 
Vex no more thy busy brain.” 
“‘ Rest in peace,” my soul re-echoes, 
Taking up the sad refrain. 


e 


As I slowly leave the Abbey, 
Aisle and transept, ar ch and wall, 

Lose themselves in gathering shadows, 
And the twilight covers all. 

O’er that tablet in the pavement 
Countless steps shall come and go, 

Countless eyes shall read its record 
By the window’s tinted glow, 

As the centuries bring their tribute 
Unto him who sleeps below. 


|The above poem was written by Mrs. Snowden Ward when a 
young girl, in competition for a gold medal, which she won. It was 
publishe «1 in_ the newspapers of ‘her native town, Albany, N.Y., at 
the time, and in magazines in America. It is reprinted here with 
Mrs. Ward’s permission.—Ep1ror. | 
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IPSWICH AND BURY: THEIR ASSOCIATIONS 
WITH DICKENS 


By 0. SACK 


i view of the forthcoming festival of the Dickens Fellowship, 

it may be well to gather together some of the facts concerning 
the association of the novelist with the two towns to which the 
festival is confined. 

That Dickens was well acquainted with this part of the country 
his books give ample proof, and there can be little doubt that he 
gained his knowledge during his old reporting days. Indeed, it 
his been specifically stated that the Suffolk Chronicle brought 
Dickens down to Ipswich for the purpose of helping its staff to 
report the speeches in connection with the Parliamentary election 
in 1835, and 
that he actually 
stayed at the 
Great White 
Horse Hotel for 
two or three 
weeks, and pro- 
bably wrote 
some portions 
of the chapters 
of the Pickwick 
Papers there. 
It has been fur- 
ther stated that 
the night ad- 
venture with 
“the middle- 
aged lady in 
the yellow 
curl-papers,” so THE GREAT WHITE HORSE, IPSWICH 
humorously 
described as baffling to Mr. Pickwick, was a real adventure of the 
novelist himself, and was the cause of his somewhat uncomplimentary 
remarks in the book concerning the hotel. 

‘“The Great White Horse Hotel,’’ he says, “‘is famous in the 
neighbourhood, in the same degree as a prize ox, or county paper- 
chronicled turnip, or unwieldy pig—for its enormous size. Never 
were there such labyrinths of uncarpeted passages, such clusters 
of mouldy, badly lighted rooms, such huge numbers of small dens 
for eating or sleeping in, beneath any one roof, as are collected 
together between the four walls of the Great White Horse at 
Tpswich.”’ 

Whether this was written out of pique or not one cannot say, 
nor does it matter. The incidents connected with the adventure, 
how Mr. Pickwick extricated himself from the awkward situation, 
how he encountered Sam Weller on the stairs, and how he at last 
got safely to his own room, are sufficiently amusing and original 
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in themselves to cause no speculation as ta whether they actually 
occurred to the novelist or not. If the hotel took umbrage at the 
time, it has lived it down by now, for there is no doubt that it is 
proud of the fact to-day that Dickens laid these scenes within 
its walls. The house is famous in consequence, and visitors are 
shown, the very room in which Mr. Pickwick found himself so 
uncomfortably placed, whilst ‘‘ the stone statue of some rampacious 
animal with flowing main and tail,’’ which Dickens described as 
‘‘ distantly resembling an insane cart-horse,’’ still figures over the 
entrance, and has been. made familiar all over the world by en- 
thusiastic photographers. 

It was at the door of this ‘‘ overgrown tavern ’’ that the London 
coach stopped with Mr. 
Weller, senior, as coach- 
man, and Mr. Pickwick, 
Mr. Magnus and Sam Wel- 
ler amongst the passengers. 
Mr. Pickwick and Mr. 
Magnus agreed to dine to- 
gether, and they were 
shown into “a large badly 
furnished apartment, with 
a dirty grate, in which a 
small fire was making: a 
wretched attempt to be 
cheerful, but was fast sink- 
ing beneath the dispiriting 
influence of the place... 
and having ordered a bottle 
of the worst possible port 
wine at the highest possible 
price, for the good of the 
house, drank brandy and 
water for their own.” 

These remarks do not, of 
course, apply to the house 
to-day, yet because of them Photo by] [Catharine Weed Ward 
the Great White Horse ST. CLEMENT’S CHURCH, IPSWICH 
has an added lustre, and 
the details of what happened after this memorable dinner and on 
the next day send many a visitor to it, and to chapters 22 and 
24 of the book itself. In chapter 23 we get the details of Sam’s 
“return match ’’ with Mr. Trotter in the vicinity of St. Clement’s 
Church, whence he had strolled among its ancient precincts ‘‘ to 
dissipate his melancholy,’’ in which a certain green gate plays 
a prominent part. The whereabouts of this green gate of the house 
of Mr. Nupkins, the Mayor, has already caused some disagreement 
among Dickensian topographers, but we have reason to believe that 
the enthusiasts of Ipswich have discovered it, and will be able to 
point it out to the pilgrims on June 25th. 

How the peace of Ipswich was disturbed for the time being, re- 
sulting from the identification of the lady with the yellow curl- 
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papers as the particular friend of Mr. Magnus, and how the Pick- 
wickians, assisted by Sam, made sport in the town, ultimately 
leading to the discovery of Mr. Alfred Jingle once more, and the 
many scenes attendant upon it, need merely to be mentioned to 
be remembered. Not the least important boast that Ipswich can 
have is that it provided Sam with a sweetheart, ‘‘ Mary, House- 
maid at Mr. Nupkins, Mayor’s, Ipswich, Suffolk,’’ being the full 
address her swain put on the valentine which he signed 
‘“Your love sick 
Pickwick.’’ 

At one time Ipswich was accepted as the original of Eatanswill, 
but recent investigation has shown that undoubtedly Sudbury must 
have been the town Dickens had in view when he described the 
famous election (see The Dickensian, May, 1907) although it is gene-* 
rally agreed that incidents of an election in Ipswich at which he 
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was a witness provided the novelist with some of his material for 
that particular chapter. 

Ipswich figures prominently again in an article entitled ‘‘ The 
Finishing Schoolmaster ’’ in Miscellaneous Papers, dealing with the 
office of public hangman. It appears that a Maria Clarke was 
to be executed in the town on the 22nd April, 1851. ‘‘ Our 
administrative legislators cannot agree on the teaching of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon on the Mount, the Christian History,” says 
Dickens, “ but they are all quite clear as to the public teaching of the 
Hangman. ‘The scaffold is the blessed neutral ground on which 
conflicting Governments may all accord, and Mr. John Ketch is 
the great Schoolmaster.’’ It happened that the great finishing 
schoolmaster was pre-engaged to lecture on the occasion set apart 
for Maria Clarke’s execution, and his post was open to competition 
for the nonce. There were dozens of applicants for it, and 
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Dickens reprints some specimens of the letters sent in by those 
considering themselves competent to carry out the extreme penalty 
of the law. Who the Sheriff of Ipswich chose for the deed does 
not transpire. 

Bury St. Edmund’s, like Ipswich, brings the Pickwickians to 
its town in pursuit of Mr. Alfred Jingle, and, like Ipswich again, 
is the scene of an awkward situation for Mr. Pickwick. Deter- 
mined to run the gentleman of No Hall, Nowhere, to earth, Mr. 


Photo by) (T. W. Tyrrell 
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Said to be the scene of Mr, Pickwick’s adventure at the Boarding School 


Pickwick follows him from Eatanswill to Bury, leaving his friends 
to join him later. Bury evidently impressed Dickens more than 
did Ipswich, for he speaks in a more kindly manner of it. 

‘The coach rattled through the well-paved streets of a hand- 
some little town, of thriving and cleanly appearance, and stopped 
before a large inn situated in a wide open street nearly facing the 
old Abbey!’’ . . . ‘‘ And this,’’ said Mr. Pickwick, looking up, 
“is the Angel.’’ 

In the morning Sam was “‘ dispelling all the feverish remains 
of the previous evening’s conviviality, through the instrumentality 
of a halfpenny shower bath’”’ at the pump in the yard, when he 
caught sight of the stranger in the mulberry suit, and became 
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the victim which led to Mr. Pickwick’s gscapade at the young 
ladies’ school, known as Westgate House, a ‘‘ large, old, red-brick 
house, just outside the town,’’ with the name on a brass-plate on 
the gate. 

What happened to Mr. Pickwick on- the occasion need not be 
detailed here. Readers will naturally turn to the chapters to fur- 
bish up their memories. Poor Mr. Pickwick was confined to his 
room in the Angel Hotel with an attack of rheumatics, to be con- 
soled by his friends on their arrival. It was whilst staying here 
that he received notice from Dodson & Fogg of Mrs. Bardell’s 
action for breach of promise. Before, however, he started for 
London his old friend Wardle arranged a shooting party on Sir 
Geoffrey Manning’s grounds, which afforded Dickens an oppor- 
tunity for writing one of the most humorous chapters in the book, 
in which Mr. Winkle distinguished himself with the gun, Mr. 
Pickwick with the cold punch, and Phiz, the ‘artist, with a picture 
that has become famous as a basis for dozens of cartoons, ‘‘ Mr. 
Pickwick in the Pound.”’ 

The town is mentioned again in The Uncommercial Traveller, 
Chapter 23, where it is described as “a bright little town.” 

In 1861 Dickens again visited Ipswich and Bury to give read- 
ings from his works. 

These, then, are a few facts concerning the two notable Suffolk 
towns, which may serve to refresh the minds of those who intend 
to make the journey on June 25th, particulars of which will be 
found in our advertisement pages and in ‘‘ When Found—’’ 


MRS. KEELEY, DICKENS AND IPSWICH 


At an opening of a new theatre (The Lyceum) at Ipswich (Mrs. 

Keeley’s birthplace), on March 29th, 1891, Mrs. Keeley 
delivered an address written by Mr. J. Ashby Sterry, one of the Vice- 
te ee of the Dickens Fellowship, in which occurred the following 
ines :— 


For, in the veteran’s welcome do I hear 

An echo of your grand-dad’s hearty cheer ; 

That thrilled the young recruit and made her glow 
With ardour, six and sixty years ago! 


"Twas June the Nineteenth—Eighteen twenty-four ; 
Why, bless my heart, that must have been before 
Dear Pickwick to the Great White Horse came down, 
And made things lively in our good old town ! 


Or Peter prosed, or Weller went to search 

For Job, and found him near St. Clement’s Church. 
Ere Dickens -my true friend in after years — 

Had lured your laughter and compelled your tears ! 


From The Keeleys, on and off the Stage, by WattER GoopMan. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 
DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
A NEW SCHEME 
By ARTHUR S. HEARN 
J mew Dickens Fellowship is now in its eighth year, and to-day, 
with over forty branches and thousands of members enrolled in 
all parts of the world, is a living force in our midst. 

Formed for the purpose of knitting together in a common bond 
of friendship and to spread the love of humanity, the keynote of 
all Dickens’s works, among admirers of the great master of humour 
and pathos, to take such measures as would have appealed to him 
in relation to the poor and oppressed, and to preserve and collect 
anything of value associated with his name, the Dickens Fellow- 
ship has done much good and useful work, as far as its funds 
would permit, in fulfilling these objects. 

But great and far-reaching as the work is, there must be, and 
I know there is, a vast field where its work can be extended and 
carried on both with advantage to itself and to the places con- 
nected with his name and writings. For instance, one often meets 
with someone who has an interesting story or reminiscence to relate 
in connection with the readings or rambles of the great author in 
what is now known as Dickens-land, if not of actual experience, at 
any rate one that has been handed down from relative or friend, 
which not only confirms our contention, but shows there is a large 
number of the community yet untouched, equally enthusiastic 
as ourselves, who need to be but directed and inspired to be brought 
into the fold willing workers in the cause. 

It is in order to reach these a ‘‘ new scheme’’ is now under the 
consideration of the Council, and is here briefly outlined. 

It is proposed, in every city or town in any country where 
at present no branch of the Fellowship exists, to appoint from the 
register kept at headquarters an official representative as ‘‘ special 
correspondent,’’ with certain defined duties, and with the status, 
if not the privileges, of branch secretaries. 

The duties, although of some responsibility, need not be of an 
onerous kind. But correspondents so appointed would be regarded 
as the medium through whom all correspondence from members of 
the Fellowship relating to their particular districts should pass, 
and who would be expected to reply thereto. 

Further, it would be the duty, and, I hope, the pleasure, of 
correspondents to bring to the notice of the Council any act of 
vandalism or destruction of property of Dickensian interest con- 
templated in their midst, in order that steps might be taken for 
the better preservation thereof, and also to report any matter of 
local interest connected with Dickens. 

Dickens landmarks, although many and widely distributed, are 
fast disappearing to the regret of all true Dickensians, and while 
the Council are ever vigilant, much is likely to escape them from 
want of early knowledge. In this way correspondents would help 
the Council to do the right thing at the right time. The records 
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so obtained would form in due time a collection of much value and 
interest. ar 

Representation by ‘‘ Special Correspondents ’’ thus established, 
would become eventually, in many cases, the starting point from 
which a branch, with the assistance of the Council, could be formed 
and would be welcomed. The Dickens Fellowship would then 
become an organisation comparable only in greatness to the name 
which it bears, an influence for good throughout the world, know- 
ing neither party nor creed, yet breathing the spirit of Fellowship 
wherever it exists. 

In the teachings and writings of the novelist the scope is wide 
enough to include all classes and to suit all tastes, and so the 
Dickens Fellowship has its Charitable and Needlework Guild, its 
Pension Fund for the very aged, and its Cot for poor cripples, its 
season’s lectures and outings, concerts, dramatic company and 
other phases. *s : 

To any person who can therefore take up the position of “ Special 
Correspondent,” and I hope there are many such, much pleasure, I 
submit, would accrue; and in the name of the Council expression of 
opinion on the scheme is invited, as well as the names of any persou 
or persons who would care to act in the capacity indicated. 


MR. BRANSBY WILLIAMS ENTERTAINS THE 
“SIX POOR TRAVELLERS ” 


Wake in 1854 the Christmas number of Household Words ap- 
peared with the now familiar title of ‘‘ The Seven Poor 
Travellers,’’ there were few outside the boundaries of Rochester’s 
city who would have been able to say it was founded upon a reality. 
To-day the world-wide fame of Richard Watts’s charity for ‘‘ Six 
Poor Travellers, who not being Rogues or Procters, may receive 
gratis for one night lodging, entertainment and fourpence each,”’ 
perhaps has been brought about more by Dickens’s visit there one 
memorable Christmas Eve (the outcome of which was his charming 
Christmas story) than by the charity itself. 

It will be remembered that on the occasion, so runs his story, Dickens 
obtained permission to make himself the “seventh” poor traveller, 
and to entertain the other six to a Christmas feast. After the meal 
was finished, he told the company the story of Richard Double- 
dick,’’ who had been one of the company on a past occasion, and 
it forms, for all to read, the second chapter of the story. Last 
month Mr. Bransby Williams was fulfilling one of his professional 
engagements in Chatham, and occupied the day time by revisiting 
the scenes and places of some of these great creations in that town, 
in Rochester, Gadshill, Cobham, Chalk, Shorne; Dover and Canter- 
bury. In company with Mrs. Williams and the Editor of The 
Dickensian, he naturally called at the house of the ‘ Six Poor 
Travellers,’ and after having signed the visitors’ book, as all are 
asked to do, he was shown over the building, as Dickens was many 
years ago, and learned all there was to know of this wonderful in- 
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stitution. Then * asked, almost in the same words as the 
novelist had, ‘‘ And could one see these travellers?’’ He was 
assured, as Dickens was, that ‘ nobody ever asked to see them, and 
nobody ever did see them,’’ but in the end he prevailed, likewise 
as Dickens did, and was given permission to join the travellers in 
the evening at eight o’clock. Accordingly at that hour he arrived 
from the theatre, dressed in his well-known costume of the period, 
and appeared amongst them, looking, but for his face, very much as 
Dickens is depicted in one of Brock’s pictures in Pears’ Annual. 

The travellers had already gone through the formalities of wash- 
ing their feet, hands and faces, had partaken of their meal, and 
were sitting, with the slippers provided by the charity covering 
their bare feet, reading the papers and smoking their pipes.. The 
company comprised two bricklayers, a florist, a cabinet-maker, a 
gardener, and a labourer, and Mr.. Williams had a chat with them 
about their trades, possibilities of obtaining work, and the con- 
nection of Dickens’s name with the institution. Mr. Williams was 
not able to provide them with a feast, as that is not permitted, 
but he followed Dickens’s example by telling them stories, and, in 
place of a feast for the body, gave them a feast for the mind in 
the shape of some recitals from David Copperfield, which book, to 
his great delight, he found they all knew. His recital of 
Micawber’s advice to “‘my dear young Copperfield ’’’ was received 
with great delight. 

Before leaving them he wished them all good luck and provided 
each with a packet of tobacco and a sum to be added to the four- 
pence in the morning. 

It was a most interesting little function, and recalled the day 
which inspired the novelist to write his Christmas story. To make 
the incident complete, Mr. Williams was staying at the same hotel 
—-the now famous Bull Inn—from which Dickens set out on that 
memorable day many years ago. Dickens went to the charity 
house not out of any morbid curiosity, but to be friendly with 
his poorer brethren, and in a few words, as he shook each by the 
hand, Mr. Williams voiced similar sentiments. 

Later in the evening Mr. Williams was entertained to supper 
in the coffee-room of the Bull Hotel, which the Pickwickians have 
made historic, by members of the Dickens Fellowship in the city. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP COT FUND 


THE amounts received during the month for the completion of the 
above fund are as follows :—Miss Julette EK. Reckitt, £5 5s.; Mr. 
Osborne Walford, 21s. (annual subscription); Miss C. H. Wyman, 5s. ; 
Mr. E. S. Tregelles, 5s.; Mrs. Clifford Gordon, 2s. 6d., leaving the 
sum of £47 16s. 11d. still required. In the list of donations published 
in our last issue “ Mrs. W. Barnes, 21s.,” should read, ‘ Chesterfield 
Branch, per Mrs. W. Barnes, 21s.” 
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A NEW PICKWICK €LUB 


On May 12th, the anniversary of the first records of the famous 
Pickwick Club, a new Pickwick Club had its informal inaugural 
meeting in Huggin Lane, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. The Pick- 
wick Club is the outcome of an almost simultaneous proposal 
made by Mr. Bransby Williams to Mr. Walter Dexter, and 
by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald to Mr. B. W. Matz. Besides these 
gentlemen, the founders include Mr. E. P. Haslam (the first Chair- 
man of Council of the Fellowship), Mr. Frank Staff, Mr. A. E. 
Brookes Cross, Mr. Sidney Marriott, and Mr. Fredk. T. Harry. It is 
hoped to calla first meeting very shortly, and any Dickensian wishing 
to be proposed for membership should signify his intention to do so 
to Mr. Walter Dexter, 15, Highbury Crescent, N. The annual sub- 
scription will, in all probability, be One Guinea, and it is hoped 
to find suitable club rooms in the West End of London. 


THE SOCIAL TEACHINGS OF DICKENS 


As will be seen on another page, three writers during the month 
have contributed articles on the subject of Dickens and social reform, 
the most notable of which comes from the pen of Mr. W. Walter 
Crotch, who is one of the Vice-Presidents of the Fellowship and was 
one of its founders. Mr. Crotch ‘is dealing with the subject very 
comprehensively in the pages of The Croydon Chronicle. Already 
four chapters have appeared, and the series promises to be one of the 
most important treatises on the social teachings of the novelist from 
a general point of view we have yet had. Mr. Edwin Pugh’s book, 
“ Charles Dickens: The Apostle of the People,” as we pointed out at 
the time, dealt with it from the attitude merely of a Socialist. This, 
by the way, has just been issued in a cheaper edition at 2s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


GERMAN EDITION OF “PICKWICK” 


Str,—I note in Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘ Pickwickian Manners and 
Customs”’ a reference, on page 101, to a German edition of the Pickwick 
Papers, with illustrations, which from his description must be of a very 
diverting character. 

Can any of your readers give me full details of the title-page of this 
German edition, as I am desirous of obtaining a copy? 

Yours truly, J. Coxatt. 

91, Gracechurch Street, E.C., April 22nd, 1910. 


DICKENS FELLOWSHIP PENSIONS 


Str,—May I ask for a small space to lay before your readers an ex- 
cellent idea which has been formulated by a member of my committee? 
Needless to say, we are all much disappointed at the want of interest 
taken in our efforts by the members in general of so large a body as the 
Dickens Fellowship. One penny per week is surely not much to ask for 
from anyone, but it means much to the poor creature who is struggling to 
keep together her “ few sticks’’ and pay the rent of the one tiny spot in 
the world which to her means “home.’’ These pennies collected together 
form the necessary ‘“‘pension.’’ But here is the “excellent idea.’? Our 
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member writes that she has bought some money-boxes, distributed them 
to her friends, and asked them to drop in all their farthings and three- 
penny-pieces. These are to be kept until Christmas, then collected and 
forwarded to the Treasurer of the Pension Fund. May they be well 
stocked, and may others follow this good example! 

Yours truly, Emre M. MrinrKen. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


Reports of meetings should reach the Editor by the 18th of each month 
to ensure insertion. But it will be a matter of GREAT CONVENIENCE if 
Secretaries will send their reports immediately after the meetings have 
been held, and not wait until the time limit. Address c/o Publishers, 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


BIRMINGHAM.—tThe annual meeting was held at the Imperial Hotel, 
on April 29th, Mr. H. Loveridge in the chair. Reports from the Hon. 
Secretaries (Mr. and Mrs. F. Yoxall), the Treasurer (Mr. R. J. Taylor), 
and representatives of the various sub-committees for charitable work, 
etc., were read and approved. Business was discussed and officers elected 
for the coming session. Following the Branch’s custom of selecting a 
work of Dickens for special study each session, Barnaby Rudge was elected 
to this position for the session 1910-11. The meeting was well attended, 
and opposition was conspicuous by its absence, for all seemed of one mind, 
fully satisfied that the past session had been.in all ways the most success- 
ful yet held, and that, “not to put too fine a point upon it,’’ hopes might 
be entertained for a still more brilliant one in the time yet to come. 

FOREST GATE BRANCH.—tThe last meeting of the past session took 
the form of a humorous and dramatic recital by Mr. Leonard Harris, the 
items of the elocutionist being interspersed with songs by Mrs. C. E. 
Edson, violin solos by Mr. Anthony Boeree, and pianoforte solos and duets 
by the Misses Edna and Grace Freeman. The evening was a most enjoy- 
able one. ‘‘ As a token of appreciation of. his services,’’ the Hon. Secre- 
tary was presented with a splendid roll-top desk, while Mrs. Edson, his 
indefatigable assistant in every branch of the work, received a beautiful 
silver epergne. Surprise prevented a proper acknowledgment of these 
gifts, which were presented by the chairman and Vice-President, Lieut.- 
Col. G. E. Holman, but it was evident that both Mr. and Mrs. Edson’s 
appreciation was as heartfelt and sincere as was their surprise. The 
annual outing on Whit Monday had to be abandoned owing to unforeseen 
circumstances. 

GRIMSBY.—A Branch of the Dickens Fellowship was formally in- 
augurated at the Town Hall, Grimsby, on April 26th. Lady Doughty, 
who has been one of the leading spirits in the formation of the Society, 
was elected first President; Mr. T. H. Gale, the originator of. the move- 
ment, Hon. Secretary; and Mr. W. H. Lamming, Hon. Treasurer. The 
list of Vice-Presidents includes Sir George Doughty, Capt. the Hon. G. B. 
Portman, the Mayor (Councillor R. W. Roberts), Messrs. G. F. Sleight, 
T. Baskcomb, W. Grant, C. F. Carter, J. H. Curry, T. Sutcliffe, A. J. 
Knott, T. Robinson, J. L. Green, A. Bannister, E. Sleight, O. T. Olsen, 
M.A., L. A. F. Weigall, and C. Howe. A committee appointed includes 
Mesdamies O. T. Olsen, Westlake, Marshall and amineke Miss Florence 
Marshall and Miss Ethel Dobson, Messrs. S. D. Newton, H. Gilbert 
Whyatt, H. Watkinson, W. Barrett, G. Grainger, I. Dawkins, H. Raven- 
hill, H. G. Hopwood, J. J. Cowham, C. Voisey, F. Voisey, J. W. Charl- 
ton, L. A. F. Weigall, and R. W. Jackson. Mr. Gale briefly explained 
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the objects of the Fellowship, and announced that the season would com- 
mence in October, by which time the committee would have a syllabus 
ready. He also spoke of the great assistance Lady Doughty had given in 
bringing about the formation of a Branch, and alluded to the admiration 
in which Dickens was held all over the world. Lady Doughty, in reply, 
said she thought it was quite time Grimsby had a shrine to Dickens. In 
spite of our Colonies being so far away, and sometimes being ridiculed, 
they did more in the worship of Dickens than they did in England. “ On 
coming to England,” she continued, “I soon found that out. Dickens 
seemed to have gone out of fashion with the crinoline and the lady who 
went into violent hysterics on every possible occasion. I remember saying 
to a fashionable lady in London that an old lady in the room looked like a 
character from Dickens. She gazed at me and said: “ Do you really read 
Dickens? How very quaint.’ I found I was rather quaint ; and when I 
came to Grimsby I found I was still quaint ; everybody in Grimsby did not 
read Dickens.’ Therefore she was very proud to be asked to be the Presi- 
dent of the Grimsby Branch. She was going to be a very active President, 
because she thought a knowledge of Dickens was a marvellous educational 
power; he gave them a proper outlook on life and a wonderful knowledge 
of human nature which they would never get under any other circum- 
stances, because Dickens seemed to her to be the quintessence of doctor, 
nurse, undertaker, police inspector, and detective all rolled into one in 
his knowledge of human life, with the combined intelligence of each of 
those types. His genius gave him such a marvellous insight into human 
nature and the world. She thought children who grew up with a healthy 
liking for Dickens did not like the ordinary unclean novel of to-day. She 
thought a love of Dickens when they were young prevented any love of 
unclean reading later on. They said Dickens touched the dark side of 
life, but she thought as a social reformer alone Dickens deserved a monu- 
ment in every town of England, to say nothing of his colossal share in 
adding to the gaiety of nations. Therefore she thought they all ought to 
take the greatest interest in and be very proud of being connected with 
the initial movement which Mr. Gale began—because he was really re- 


sponsible for bringing them together—and to do something in the worship 
of Dickens. 


HULL.—At the recent exhibition of Dickens’s works and matters 
relating thereto, one item brought in by a member and given to the Fellow- 
ship was a case, in picture form, containing, as per an inscription, 
‘Flowers from the Grave of Dickens.’’ In an oval inset were three relics 
—a rose, a fern, and a geranium—and, all being browned in death, it was 
impossible to say what the colours of the flowers had been. An inscrip- 
tion behind the picture records that the flowers were taken from the grave 
at Westminster Abbey, on June 28th, 1870, by Mr. Barrington, then a 
tomb man at the cathedral. As the funeral was on Tuesday, June 14th, 
this shows that the flowers of that day probably remained over the grave 
for a fortnight when the tomb men had to clear them away. The 
memento was given to the Fellowship by a lady who is an able entertainer 
in recitals and readings. She had been recently giving a Dickens enter- 
tainment to a working-class gathering on a Sunday afternoon with her 
customary force and effect, when, at the close, a inan from the audience 
gave her the floral relic. The fifth annual meeting was held on April 
20th, in the Shakespeare Hall, with a good attendance of members. The 
President commented on the successful session just closing, and largely 
attributed this success to the splendid spirit and interest shdwn by the 
members in everything connected with the affairs of the Branch. The 
Treasurer read a preliminary report regarding the funds, which showed 
a satisfactory financial position. The appointment of officers then took 
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place. Mr. F. Bacon was re-elected President; Mr. T. H. Lehair, 
Treasurer; and Mr. H. E. Dibb, auditor. A vote of thanks for services 
rendered and regret at his resignation was accorded to Mr. G. E. Tindal, 
who retires from the secretaryship. Miss A. Hall was appointed Secre- 
tary, with Mr. H. J. Smith as Assistant Secretary. Voting by ballot for 
a committee resulted in the following being appointed :—Messrs. A. 
Bolton, H. Cousins, G. F. Folkard, J. Suddaby, G. E. Tindal, and E. E. 
Whitehouse, Mrs. E. H. Dibb, Mrs. H. H. Elsom, Mrs. W. Folkard, Mrs. 
C. E. Holdsworth, Miss R. Roberts, and Miss G. Watson. 


PHILADELPHIA (U.S.A.)—The April meeting was held at the Hotel 
Walton, with an attendance of over 250. President John M. Patterson 
occupied the chair. The first item on the programme was a reading from 
Barnaby Rudge, by Mrs. Edward Miller. The part selected was that 
describing the all-night vigil of Miss Miggs awaiting the return of Sim 
Tappertit. Mrs. Miller’s recital was dramatic and amusing to a degree, 
and was received with enthusiastic applause. Miss Caryl Perot gave a 
recitative and aria from Massanet’s ‘‘ Herodiade,” in a delightful manner. 
Mr. John Thomson, librarian of the Public Library, and a Past President of 
the Branch, delivered an instructive and entertaining illustrated lecture 
on “ Dickens and His Illustrators.” He showed on the screen pictures of 
the drawings of Seymour, Cruikshank, Buss, and others, and pointed out 
peculiarities in the style of each, together with some errors in illustrations 
used and afterwards rejected by the author. The programme closed with 
‘*A Norwegian Love Song,” by Miss Perot. Miss Viola Jenny was the 
accompanist. 


ROCHESTER.—A general meeting of the Branch took place at the 
Bull Hotel, on April 28th, with Mr. E. F. Cobb in the chair. Letters 
were read from Mrs. W. J. Mclellan and Mrs. C. Bird, thanking the 
Branch for their sympathy at the death of Alderman McLellan and Mr. 
Bird, late Life-President and late President respectively. The Hon. 
Secretary and Mr. H. Smetham spoke of the loss that the city and the 
Fellowship have sustained by the death of those gentlemen, who had done 
so much towards the wellbeing of the whole community. Mr. J. J. . 
O'Neill, the Hon. Secretary, tendered his resignation, and Mr. A. W. 
Ratcliffe was elected in his place. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
Mr. O'Neill for all the hard work he had done for the Branch. Mr. 
Smetham and Mr. A. A. Stagg both spoke in praise of Mr. O’Neill’s ser- 
vices, and the proposition was carried with acclamation. Mr. O’Neill 
was elected a Vice-President. It was proposed to approach the autho- 
rities to mark the Dickensian houses with a tablet. The executive met at 
the Bull Hotel on May 10th, under the presidency of Mr. Wm. Mackay, 
when there was a large attendance. The following resolution was 
adopted :—‘‘ That the Executive of the Rochester Branch of the Dickens 
Fellowship desires to place on record its deep sense of gratitude to his 
late Majesty for the unwearied advocacy and practice, during a happy 
and eventful reign, of those humanitarian and pacific principles en- 
shrined in the writings of Charles Dickens; to assure the widowed Queen 
of its heartfelt and respectful sympathy in her and the nation’s loss, and 
further to express the devout hope that her illustrious Son and his Royal 
Consort may live in the hearts of a loyal, united and prosperous people.”’ 


SHEFFIELD.—The remarkable attraction which recitals of Dickens's 
works have for the Sheffield public was demonstrated at the Cutlers’ Hall 
on April 23rd, when a packed audience assembled to hear Mrs. W. F. 
Bagnall, one of the secretaries of the Branch, give recitations from Olirer 
Twist and Dombey and Son. By special invitation the council and mem- 
bers of the literature classes connected with Firth College were present, 
and Mr. Joseph Batey occupied the chair. Mrs. Bagnall submitted well- 
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known extracts from both books, her description of young Oliver Twist 
asking for more porridge especially delighting the audience. Much in- 
terest was aroused during the evening by the exhibition of an old wash- 
stand, which, it was stated, was used by Charles Dickens in hig early days 
before he attained fame. The article is the property of the key W. J. 
Morrison, to whom it has been given to dispose of for church purposes. 
An opportunity is here presented to members of the Sheffield Dickens 
Fellowship to subscribe for and obtain possession of this interesting 
domestic article. 


DICKENS TABLEAUX.—An interesting feature of the Annual Soirée 
Musicale of the City Temple Choir, held at the end of April, was a series 
of remarkably well arranged tableaux vivants representing favourite 
scenes from some of Dickens’s novels. Among the scenes presented were 
“ Oliver Twist Asking for More,”’ “ Bill Sikes and his Dog,” “ Fagin in 
‘the Condemned Cell,” “Brimstone and Treacle Day at Squeers’ 
Academy,’’ “ Little Nell and her Grandfather,” ‘“ Pickwick addressing 
the Club,’’ “ Pickwick’and Mrs. Bardell,”’ “ Poor Jo,’’ and ‘“ Scrooge.’’ 
The characters were ably” sustained by members of the choir. Intro- 
ductory selections were read by Miss Edith E. Wattson. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
es BOOKS. 

‘‘Gad’s Hill Place and Charles Dickens,” by Edwin Harris. Illustrated 
from Photographs by G. A. Morris. Rochester: Edwin Harris & Sons. 
2s. net. 

“The Archer Guide to Broadstairs,’ by Gilbert Miller. Illustrated. 
London: The Archer Printing Company. 6d. net. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

‘Charles Dickens : Humanitarian,” by J.8. Melbowrne Age, March 19th. 

‘“‘Was Dickens’s Art Exaggerated?” Grimsby Telegraph, April 29th, 
May 8rd and 4th. 

“Charles Dickens: Social Reformer,” by W. Walter Crotch. Croydon 
Chronicle, April 30th, May 7th, 14th and 21st. 

“‘ Dickens on the Manchester Stage.” Manchester Guardian, May 6th. 

“‘ Dickens Days and Now,” by Bellairs Lord. Greenwich Herald, May 7th. 

“Charles Dickens as a Reformer,” by Sidney J. Parker. Lewisham 
Borough News, May 13th. 
ee and Canterbury,” by Darby Stafford. Creat Thoughts,.May 

“Mr, Bransby Williams in Dickens-land.”” Era, May 14th. 
ae Victor Hugo and Charles Dickens,” by F. Ashford White. The Author, 

ay. ‘S 

‘‘ The Birthplace of Little Nell,” by Darby Stafford. Great Thoughts, 
May 21st. 

“A Reply to Critics of Dickens,” by T. H. Gale. Grimsby Tele h 
May 17th. a cul nhs 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


J ee ripe Council Meeting, at 7 o’clock. 
», 20. Summer Festival to B St. Edmund’s and Ipswich. 
“ When Found——.”’ on pte iets 
July 4. London: Council Meeting, at 7 o’clock. 
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